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In recent years it has become customary to present, at the September 
meeting of the Board of Governors, a brief review of the previous year's work 
in the College and Schools to take the place of a more formal Principal's 
Annual Report. This custom has found favour with the Board in the belief that 
it is advantageous at the first meeting of a new academic year to provide such 
a setting for the study of new and continuing problems. 


The academic year 1945-46 was undoubtedly the most remarkable in all the 
73 years of history of this educational project. It was also, without doubt, 
the most trying. The outstanding developments during the year were: 
(1) a continuation of the phenomenal growth in enrollment which has characterized 
this work throughout the past two decades; and (2) a contribution to the rehabili- 
tation education programme for veterans which involved well over 2,000 ex-service 
men and women in day and evening divisions. 


These two developments combined to produce a strain upon the resources of 
the College which would have been unwise if it had not been preferable to the 
only possible alternative - that of refusing admission to hundreds of young 
people, particularly veterans, in need of the services the College could render. 
Throughout the academic year the College tried to'make its maximum possible 
contribution to the current educational crisis, and observed in all its units 
only the extreme limits of its capacity when enrolling students. In so doing 
it served many hundreds more students than had previously been thought possible. 
It is greatly to be hoped that this did not involve too great a compromise in 
the quality of instruction and service. Every effort was made to prevent such 
loss - teaching, clerical and administrative staffs were increased greatly, 
library holdings expanded, special tutorial classes established, a student 
counsellor engaged, and many expedients adopted to help overcome the sheer 
limitations of physical space. Practically every room in the College plant 
and annex was in use fourteen hours per day which, with an eight-month winter 
term and a four-month summer term, has created maintenance problems, the full 
effects of which are still to be determined. Jlasses were held six mornings 
per week in the Stevenson Hall of Emmanuel Church, Drummond Street, in addition 
to the other three buildings occupied by the College. ; 


Education of Veterans. 


Ex-service personnel have been enrolled in the Day Division of the College 
(Faculty of Arts, Science and Commerce) under rehabilitation grants from the 
Department of Veterans Affairs identical with those which obtain in the other 
Colleges and Universities of Caneda, tuition fees and living allowances being 
paid by the federal government. About 130 veteran students enrolled on this 
basis in October, 1945; a new freshman class of about 65 was admitted in 
January 1946; and another freshmen class of 50 started work in May. 


In the evening division of the College and Schools veterans enrolled 
either paid their own fees or received tuition without living allowance from 
the Department of Veterans Affairs. In all some 600 veterans enrolled in the 
evening divisions, about 250 in the Evening College, 500 in the Evening High 
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School, 200 in the Evening Business School, and the balance in the Evening Art 
School and the Elementary School. Special classes for veterans in all four 
years of the Evening High School were opened in January, enrolled about 

150 students, and have continued throughout the summer. 


In the Day Business School and Day Art School another 100 or more 
veterans followed vocational courses under full tuition and maintenance grants 
from D.V.A. 


Day classes for vetsrans at the Collegs Preparatory level have been 
conducted at the new Claremont Division, on Claremont Ave., Westmount, ina 
project operated by the College, sponsored by Janadian Vocational Training 
branch of the Provincial and federal Departments of Labour, and financed by the 
Dominion government. This programme, for which the College has received high 
praise, was inaugurated at the request of government authorities with the 
approval and co-operation of McGill University, and has enrolled about 1,100 
differentstudents in courses ranging from four to twelve months, during the 
past year. 


Registration 1945-46. 


The tables given below indicate that a total of 5611 individual students 
were enrolled in the six units of the College and Schools during the last winter 
term (October to May), 5325 omitting the 286 current members of the armed forces 
enrolled without tuition fee, as has been customary since September, 1939. 
without including these or the Claremont Veterans Preparatory students, the 
1945-46 enrollment represents an increase of about 29% over the previous year's. 


It will be noted also that the summer session (June to September) 
reached the total of 2038 students including those in attendance at the Claremont 
Division. The total of 1,258 attending classes in the Drummond Street units is 
larger than the regular winter-term student body of ten years ago, and is 50% 
greater than last year's summer enrollment. This summer session, established 
in 1940 as an aid to the programme of war training then urgently required, has 
grown steadily throughout the past six years, and has now attained such size as 
to indicate that it mests a very definite need in our constituency, It should 
probably be continued. 








Day Eve. 

A. Winter Term, 1945-46 Division Division Total 
1. College (Faculty of Arts, Science, Commerce) 557 1,258 1,815 
2. High School -- DLLs Lie 
Se Business School 268 813 1,081 
4. Art School 138 183 321 
5. Elementary School -- 132 132 
6. Vets. College Prep. (Claremont) 858 -- 858 

Total regular regist. 1 eed 5,504 5,020 
7, Armed forces (free enrollment) 5 281 286 
Total 1,826 3,785 5611 
B. Summer Term, 1946 

Day Eve 
Division Division Total 
1. College (Faculty of Arts, Science & Commerce) 116 553 669 
2. High School -- 329 329 
5. Business School 76 184 260 
4. Vets. College Prep. (Claremont) 780 -- 780 


Total 972 1,066 2,058 
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It is interesting to review these registration figures for 1945-46 in 
the light of the record of enrollment throughout the past 25 years, given in 
the table below. In this it is seen that registration has multiplied nine 
times since 1921, five times since 1935, and almost three times since 1938. 
The College proper (Faculty of Arts, Science and Commerce) has grown from 
30 students in 1929-30 to 1814 in 1945-6, and the Day College from 76 full- 
time students in its first year 1932-53 to 556 last year. 


This constant growth in both day and evening divisions would seem to 
indicate the extent of this educational need which the College is trying to 
meet in this City, the validity of its major aims, and perhaps in some 
measure the succes with which it is achieving them. If one may judge from 
this growth and from the large numbers of potential students who have been 
denied admission in the past few years, the educational field in which the 
College and Schools are functioning has been barely tapped as yet. Only 
our physical resources, or our own decision to become no larger, need set 
limits to future growth. 


Of the total enrollment in the winter term 1945-46, 64.3% were men 
and 35.7% women. In the previous year about 49% were women -- the change 
being the result of heavy enrollment of veterans. Religious affiliation 
of students in the winter term were: Protestant 49.5%, Roman Catholics 31.3% 
(of whom about half were French-speaking), Hebrew 15.8%, others 3.4%. 


The Faculty of Arts, Science and Commerce. 


Perhaps the most important development in the College (Faculty of Arts, 
Science and Commerce) during the year, apart from the heavy influx of veterans, 
was the extension of the system of "majors" to a large number of subjects than 
had heretofore been the case. This system, adopted during the war in the 
natural sciences, biology, chemistry, physics and mathematics, has now been 
applied to subjects in other divisions, including psychology, sociology, 
economics and political science, history, French, English. By providing for 
specialization in these subjects, within the framework of generalized .education 
to which the curriculum is so definitely committed, the College expects to 
serve better the interests of students who may eventually wish to take post- 
graduate studies elsewhere. 


Reports published during the year, of important surveys of higher 
education in Canada and the United States, have served to reinforce the 
College's belief in its generalized curriculum, and strengthen its confidence 
not only that the basis of this curriculum is sound but that many other 
institutions will be adopting a similar approach to undergraduate education 
during the next few years. The Faculty as a whole believes in this type of 
education, and is constantly studying how it may give better effect to its 
objectives. 


In this respect it believes that it must give renewed emphasis to the 
"junior college idea", a distinctive and closely knit course of study in the 
first two years for students whose education will extend no further at the 
College level. This element is still definitely in the College curriculum - 
has been since the original Junior College 1931- '35 - but emphasis upon it 
has been rather light since the expansion to a four-year College ten years ago. 
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ANNUAL. RSGISTRATION SINCZ 1921 
(Omitting active service registration 1939-1946, 
(and Claremont Division Veterans Prep., 1945-46) 


Total 
in 4 
Total Reg'n. Assoc. Total College Day College Evening College 
(411 Units of Schools (Faculty of (Faculty of (Faculty of 
Academic College & (HeSe5 Bs Se> Arts,Science Arts, Science Arts, Science 
Year Schools) El.S.,A.S.) & Commerce) % Commerce ) & Commerce ) 

1921-22 500 500 = - = 
1922-23 560 560 - - - 
1923-24 583 583 es — = 
1924-25 606 606 =< = = 
1925-26 702 702 - - - 
1926-27 808 808 - = = 
1927-28 905 905 - - - 
1928-29 1020 1020 - - = 
1929-30 1206 1176 30 = 30 
1950-31 12535 1156 7, - Jats 
1931-32 1149 983 166 - 166 
1932-33 1003 827 176 76 100 
1935-34 849 676 173 60 113 
1934-355 948 714 254 95 139 
1935-36 1023 725 298 100 196 
1936-37 1238 867 371 135 236 
1937-58 1618 1058 560 146 414 
1938-39 1749 1112 637 163 474 
1939-40 2083 1339 744 193 551 

(x )1940=-41 2498 1660 838 214 624 

(x)1941~42 5153 1959 1194 193 1901 
1942-43 3104 1931 1173 226 947 
1943-44 3267 2081 1186 245 941 
1944-45 3473 1979 1494 362 1132 
1945-46 4467 2652 1815 557 1258 


(x)Summer course registrations included in totals for 1940-41, and 1941-42. 
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There was a definite effort during the year, as an antidote to larger 
total enrollment, to create an increased number of smaller class sections and 
tutorial groups in courses requiring more intimate teaching. This applied 
particularly to mathematics and physics, and to English composition in which 
the Faculty has been making a concentrated effort to improve teaching during 
the past few years. 


At the spring convocation 88 students were awarded Bachelor's Degrees 
in Arts, Science or Commerce, and 66 received Associate Diplumas for the 
successful completion of a selected two years of college study. Four were 
awarded Diplomas in Association Science for academic work in training for the 
Y.M.C.A. secretaryship under the Montreal fellowship plan established some 
twenty-five years ago. 


In spite of the fact tnat graduates of the College are still unable 
to qualify for the Provincial digh School Teacher's Diploma or to enter the 
practice of Law, the volume of academic recognition accorded the College and 
its alumni is constantly growing. The list of institutions which have accepted 
recommended graduates of the College into graduate faculties and higher 
professional schools now includeg most of the major universities in Canada and 
eastern United States. About one-third of the College's graduates to date have 
proceeded to such advanced study and many have already obtained higher degrees. 
About 65 alumni of the College were enrolled in graduate or professional schools 
last year. 


The Claremont Division 


The Veteran's College Preparatory programue began in January 1945, in 
the main College building on Drumrond Street, with 35 students. This number 
was increased by 50 in May 1945, and in September the programme was moved to 
the Claremont Division, a four-storey building oroviding 16 classrooms, offices 
and incidental space, formerly the Hebrew Orphan's Home and during the War an 
army barracks. This building, provided for the use of the College, has suited 
the purpose admiratly. Since September, 1945, the record of enrollment and 
graduation has been as follows: 


September 1945 - 230 students in attendance 

December 1945 = 80 students graduated 

January 1946 - 600 new students entered 

May 1946 - 215 students graduated 
245 new students entered, raising total in 
attendance to 780 


Since the Clar t building, even with the summer use of three 
additional classrooms Aes hut on the property, can accommodate only about 
half this number at one time, all classes since January have been ona "shift" 
basis, with a morning shift from 6:30 a.m. to 1-40 p.m. and an afternoon shift 
from 1.45 p.m. to 7:00 pem. Teachers too (there are now 48 instructors on the 
staff) are on either the morning or afternoon shift. (The Evening Division of 
overflow classes from the Drummond Street building, starts at 7.05 p.m.) 


Students are enrolled three times a year - in January, May, and September. 
If a student has completed his Junior Matriculation previously he enrols for a 
Four honths Refresher course. If he still has to complete his matriculation 
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he takes an eight or twelve-months course, depending on the extent of his former 
high school background and his native ability as revealed by two scholastic 
aptitude tests. Students in the eight or twelve-months course take seven 

subjects and, if successful in their examinations, they proceed to McGill, 

Sir George Williams, or any other Canadian college or university. The examinations 
are set and marked by McGill examiners. 


A survey of the student body reveals that veterans from Nova Scotia to 
British Columbia have come to Montreal to take the course. The average age 
is about 23, wut ages range from 18 to 40. Students may have been out of 
school one year or as long as twenty years but the majority have been away from 
high school 4 or 5 years. Some 10% of the students are married. 


The Assistant Dean in charge at Claremont, Irnest Stabler, reports that: 
"those veterans who have completed the College Preparatory Course up to the 
present have done well in the final examinations. The teachers enjoy their 
work with these mature students. The students who are not progressing well 
are those who are essentially not fitted for the rather high academic standards 
which the College Preparatory Course demands. There is, of course, no doubt 
that difficulties in readjustment to civilian life, poor housing accommodation, 
and financial problems may account for some problems. The addition of a 
Counsellor to the Claremont Staff in November proved to be a wise move and 
helped to overcome the difficulties inherent in so large an enrollment." 


The Sir George Williams Schools 


The Evening High School was able to accommodate the largest enrollment 
in its long history by establishing 29 additional “overflow” classes in the 
Claremont building, half of them consisting entirely of veterans. Mr. Brunt, 
the Headmaster, reports a distinct improvement in student attitude toward 
studies, due largely to the presence of the more mature veterans on the one 
hand and to the absence of the rather young students who had increased in 
numbers during the war years in which too many young boys and girls were 
leaving day schools for war jobs. 


The five-year Evening High School offers four broad curricula: 
the general, commercial, scientific snd language courses, but there is a 
continuing tendency for students to choose an unsuitable "matriculation" 
course because of its prestige, rather than one more closely related to their 
own needs. There were 59 part-time instructors on the High School staff. 


The Art School, offering vocational and leisure time training in both 
day and evening divisions, had an exceptionally busy and progressive year. 
Increased enrollment in the day division followed the removal of the wartime 
regulation preventing men of military age and category from entering the 
profession of commercial art. This fact, with the addition of a considerable 
number of student veterans, made it necessary to engage one additional full- 
time instructor and three additional evening instructors. Mr. McCorkindale, 
the Director of Instruction, reports that the Art School continues to be able 
to place its graduates in good positions, and that a number of students had 
paintings accepted and hung at recent Exhibitions. Fairly extensive additions 
were made to equirment and still-life supplies during the year. 
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Although suffering from shortage of teaching staff throughout the greater 
part of the year, the Business School was able to accept a heavier enrollment 
than during the war years, and to carry a creditable share of the task of providing 
vocational training for veterans. Employment conditions continued to be such 
that almost three-quarters of the students in the Day Business School were able 
to obtain positions before completing their one-year course - a condition not 
entirely satisfactory to the School since it would prefer to have its effectiveness 
judged on the efficiency of its graduates. This is a condition which, for many 
years, has arisen whenever there has been a scarcity of secretarial or accounting 
personnel. 


Free Services to Members of Armed Forces. 


With the close of the academic year 1945-46, the College brings to an 
end its seven-year practice of providing for tuition in regular classes to 
members of the armed forces. This war service, which accommodated 286 men and 
women in unifcrm in 1945-46, as compared with 381 in the peak year 1944-45, has 
enrolled some 1527 members of the armed forces since its inception in September 
1939. 


While many of these have had a fairly short term of contact with the 
College, a very good number have had extended periods of attendance, in some 
cases several years. Some have been able to qualify for diplomas and degrees 
of the College and many made a good start upon rehabilitation education programmes 
to be continued after demobilization. 


Staff and Facilities 


The staff of the College and Schools during the year consisted of about 
300 persons, full-time and part-time, including instructors, administrators, 
clerical workers, laboratory demonstrators and assistants, and general help. 
Of these about 90 were full-time members of the staff. 


An important addition during the year was that of a Student Counsellor 
in the Drummond Street units, whose guidance services augment and coordinate 
those of the general supervisory and instructional officers and help to retain 
the close concern for the individual student which has been at the heart of 
the College's programme throughout the years. 


Foremost among the improvements to plant and facilities during the year 
was the installation throughout the main building and annex of a complete new 
lighting system, mainly fluorescent, based upon the provision of 20-foot-candles. 
of light on the students’ working surface. The ventilation system is at present 
undergeing study by the House Committee. 


In spite of every effort to make the maximum use of all space available, 
the Colloge last year had great need of additional library accommodation, 
additional office space, larger common room areas, and more classrooms. The 
completion of arrangements for an additional annex in 1947 will help to alleviate 
this situation. 


Extra~Gurricular Activities 


An active extra-curricular life is valuable in an educational insti- 
tution, not only as diversion from studies but as an educative experience in 
its own right for the students who participate. Active student organizations 
function in the Day and Evening Divisions of the College, and to a lesser degree 
in the Schools. ; 


A partial list of their activities will indicate the extent of this 
student life: Cercke Francais, College choir, Political Problems Clubs, 
The Georgian Newspaper, Student Christian Movement, Inter-Varsity Christian 
Fellowship, Weekly Chapel Service, World Service Yommittee, Theological Society, 
Science Club, Debating Club, Women's Clubs, Evening Faculty Students Society, 
Students' Undergraduate Society (Day), Students' Council, Book Co-Op., 
College Annual, Ski-Club, swimming, basketball, hockey, indoor baseball, softball, 
badminton, and many others, 


The outstanding new development in extra-curricular activities in the 
past year was the growth of a College Choir, under professional leadership, in 
which substantial progress has been made toward creating a worth-while musical 
organization. 


Financing the College 


_ During the financial year 1945-46, ending on March 3lst and therefore 
not coinciding directly with the academic year, total expenditures in the College 
were 5257,452, total receipts from tuition and other general income were 
$246,864, leaving a cash operating deficit of $10,588 which was covered by 
contribution from the Metropolitan Joint Fund of the Montreal Y.M.C.A. 

The Joint Fund had been originally budgeted to contribute 317,576 to meet the 
College's anticipated deficit, but the, increased income resulting from enlarged 
enrollment made it unnecessary to dr W/ 80 heavily upon Metropolitan Y.M.C.A. 
resources. 
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Not included in the College's operating financial statement, Are two 
further. contributions from the Metropolitan Joint Fund: (1) centralized 
accounting, administrative and financing procedures, the College's share of 
which would be in excess of eBasee it pro-rated; and (2) the use of capital 
plant valued at $259,000, the annual value of which would be not less than 


925,000 -- a total of more than $625000 in addition to the budgeted operating 
subsidy of $17,576. S$ .000 


Problems Facing the College 


It is but natural that an institution which has developed as rapidly 
as has Sir George Williams College should be facing problems. Problems are 
the inevitable correlate of growth and should be viewed in this light as they 
are met by the Board of Governors from month to month. Time and the nature of 
this report do not permit a full enumeration of these, nor a complete discussion 
of any of then. 
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Pre-eminent, however, among them, must be considered the problem of 
the College's "Charter". Since its expansion in 1935 to the status of a 
senior or four-year College, it has continued to operate as it did previously 
under the Charter or Act of Incorporation of the Montreal Young Men's Christian 
Association. This Act of Incorporation, according to our legal advisers, 
gives it all the powers required by law to conduct such an enterprise. How- 
ever, it has become apparent that, although the needs of the great majority of 
the College's students are served adequately on this basis, the requirements 
of some of its Graduates would be met better and its general standing improved 
if a special charter were obtained. Accordingly, it will be recalled, steps 
have again been taken toward this end. It is to be hoped that this special 
charter will not be long delayed. 


The second most pressing problem is that of space, for classrooms, 
offices, laboratories, library and common areas - space with which to provide 
a better service for the number of students now enrolled - space with which 
to expand still further the numbers served, if such should seem desirable. 
The need for a new College building within the next few years has been accepted 
by the Board of Governors and by the Metropolitan Board of Directors, and the 
planning of the space disposition and contents of this building are progressing 
reasonably well. It is to be hoped that this project, also, will be not too 
long delayed. 


The sxigencies of the past two years have made inroads upon the 
permanent instructional staff of the College, and have delayed the process of 
pbuilding up a full-time faculty. Full-time appointments are now urgently 
needed in Economics, Biology, Commerce, and Sociology, but courses in these 
subjects must of necessity be carried by part-time instructors for the forth- 
coming academic year. An aggressive programme of staff appointments must be 
instituted in order that these vacancies may be filled for the 1947-48 term. 
In making these appointments the teaching ability of the appointee, and the 
nature of the College as a teaching institution must continue to be kept in 
mind. 


As the College has grown in size of student body, the Administrative 
Staff and Faculty have become more than ever convinced that it must not lose 
its most important distinctive feature, a concern for the individual person 
and a close relationship between staff and student. With this in mind, they 
are constantly studying ways and means whereby larger numbers may be dealt 
with in smaller and more intimate groups, and internal organization may be 
decentralized without jeopardizing administrative coordination and academic 
standards. This process, also, should continue. Upon its success may well 
depend the ultimate decision as to how large the College and each of its 
Schools should be permitted to become. On the one hand the absolute necessity 
of maintaining the intrinsic genius of the College, in its regard for the needs 
of the individual student -- on the other hand the unlimited and growing need 
in this city for the kind of work the College can do, and a seventy-three-year 


history of forthright action whenever an unmet educational need became apparent. 


The synthesis of these two aims will determine the future growth and services 
of Sir George Williams College and Schools. 


K. E. NORRIS 
September <6, 1946. Principal. 


For inclusion in Metropolitan Annual Report. 


June, 1946. 


Sir George Williams College & Schools. 


The outstanding developments in the College and Schools this year have 
been: first, a continuation of the phenomenal grewth in enrollment which has 
characterized this work throughout the past two decades; and second, a contribution 
to the rehabilitation education programme for veterans which has involved, to date, 
well over 2000 ex-service men and women. 


The College has every reason to be proud of its record in this regard. 
In all units of the College and Schools the need to provide for veterans has been 
accepted as a primary obligation. This has necessitated the use of equipment and 
resources on a scale unparalleled even under the pressure of wartime training pro- 
grammes. For fourteen hours per day, twelve full months in the year, practically 
every classroom and laboratory has been in constant use. Entirely typical of this 
multiple use of space has been the Claremont Division, which has operated definitely 
on a "three-shift’ basis--a morning shift from 8:30 a.m. to 2:15 p.m., an afternoon 
shift from 2:15 pem. to 7:00 pem., and the evening division from 7:00 to 10:30 pel. 


The College has conducted its classes in four buildings throughout the 
year: its main plant in the Central building, its eighteroom Annex on Drummond St., 
the 19-classroom building on Cleremont Ave. provided oy the Federal Government for 
use in the college preparatory training of veterans, and the Stevenson Hall of 
Emmanuel United Church six mornings per week, for which the College is greatly 
indebted to the officers and congresation of the Church. 


At the new Claremont Division a remarkably fine service has been rendered 
in providing pre-matriculation and refresher training to ee 
in the course of the year. 


Total registration in the College and Schools during the year 1945-46 
has been 5324 as compared with 3475 the previous year--not including the 286 
members of the armed forces who were enrolled without tuition fee. The distri- 
bution of these students was as follows: 
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A. Winter Term 1945-46 


1. College (Faculty of Arts, 
Science & Commerce 
2. High School 


3, Business School 268 
4. Art School 138 
5. Elementary School - 
6. Veterans’ College Prep (Claremont) 858 
Total 1826 
Armed Forces (free enrollment) 5 
Total 182 
B. Summer Session, 1945 
1. College aide 
2. High School -— 
3. Business School 39 
4. Veterans' College Prep. 85 
Total 124 
Armed Forces (free enrollment) - 
Total 124 
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Day 


Division 


559 








Evening 


Division 


1258 
1118 
813 
183 
132 


3504 
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281 


3785 


558 


Total 





1118 
1081 
321 
132 
858 


532g 
286 


561 


338 
180 
186 


789 
90 
879 
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With the close of the academic year 1945-46, the College brings to an 
end its seven-year practice of providing free tuition in regular classes to 
members of the armed forces. > 


{ This war service, which has accommodated 286 men and women in uniform 
this year as compared with 581 in the peak year 1944-45, has enrolled some 1527 
members of the armed forces since its inception in October 1939. While many of 
these have had a fairly short term of contfact with the College, a very good 
humber have had extended periods of attendance. Some have been able thereby to 
qualify for diplomas and degrees, and many have made a good start upon the 
vehabilitation education programmes to be continued upon demobilization. 


‘The Staff of the College and Schools has included some 250 persons, of 
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whom 90 have been full-time instructors, administrators or clerical workers. An (/ 


important addition to the staff has been that of a Student Counsellor, whose 
guidance services will augment and coordinate those of the general supervisory 


officers and help to retain the close concern for the individual student which has 


been at the heart of the College's programme thraughout the years. 


At the annual Convocation of the College, eighty-eicht students were 
awarded Bachelors’ degrees in Arts, Science or Commerce, sixty-six received 
Associate diplomas representing the successful completion of a selected two-year 


programme of college studies, and four were presented with Diplomas in Association 


Science for academic work in training for the professional secretaryship of the 


Young Men's Christian Association. During the year more than sixty-five graduates 
of the College were in attendance at universities in Canada and the United States, 


following programmes of study leadinz to hisher degrees, 


